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RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 
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Now that the chief religions of the East have become the theme 
of frequent allusion and comparison in current literature, it is time 
their texts should be accessible to the mass of cultivated persons 
through the medium of authentic and literal translation. Not, of 
course, that the perusal of a fragment of Vedic or Confucian lit- 
erature will enable us to form an independent opinion, but it will 
help us to classify, to verify, or to correct our derivative impres- 
sions, and to discriminate between the cautious, qualified affirm- 
ance of the scholar, and the loose or disingenuous assertions of the 
sciolist. If it did no more than to dislodge the misconceptions 
which have warped our current notions on these topics, a trust- 
worthy and readable version of the leading Oriental classics would 
be of signal utility. Some of these fundamental errors have, hith- 
erto, proved difficult to extirpate. It is common, for instance, to 
hear Confucius spoken of, in popular lectures and polemical writ- 
ings, as an inventor or innovator — as if he had propounded a new 
scheme of ethics in the sense that Jesus Christ or Mohammed pro- 
pounded one. The truth is, that he originated almost nothing, 
being, as he said of himself, a transmitter and not a maker. So, 
too, we find persons, who would be incapable of blunders in con- 
nection with the religious systems of Greece or Rome, referring to 
the Zoroastrians as fire-worshipers, whereas the true followers of 
Zoroaster abhor that very name. Again, the religious notion of sin is 
repeatedly alleged to be wanting in the " Rig- Veda," and important 
conclusions are based on this supposed fact ; yet the gradual growth 
of the concept of guilt is one of the most interesting lessons of those 
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ancient hymns. Those, moreover, who imagine that the Brahmans, 
like Roman Catholic priests, keep their sacred books from the peo- 
ple, will doubtless profit by the opportunity of reading the many 
passages in the Brahmanas, the Sutras, and even in the laws of Manu, 
where the duty of learning the Veda by heart is inculcated for every 
Hindoo above the grade of Sudra. 

The publication of the series of translations projected three years 
a g°> by Max Miiller in conjunction with a large number of Oriental 
scholars, has at last been begun, and we are now able to forecast 
the scope and method of the undertaking. The scheme contem- 
plates a conspectus of the six so-called book-religions, exhibiting 
the most important writings of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, the 
Zoroastrians, the followers of Confucius, of Lao-tze, and of Mo- 
hammed. The versions are to be made from the original texts, or, 
where good translations exist already, these will be subjected to 
careful and competent revision. As regards the principle control- 
ling the execution of the work, the capital aim will be a severe lit- 
eralness, so far as such a result can be compassed in the case of 
texts three thousand years old. Wherever old thought can not be 
transmuted into modern speech without violence to one or the other, 
our idiom, rather than the truth, is to be sacrificed, and the reader, 
therefore, must expect to encounter some ruggedness of expression. 
What is of decisive moment, the translators engage to refrain from 
those curtailments and embellishments in which the eulogists of 
these early literary records have too often indulged themselves. It 
will doubtless require an effort to spoil a beautiful sentence by a 
few discordant words, which might easily be expunged, but, if they 
are there in the original, they must be taken into account, quite as 
much as the pointed ears in the beautiful Faun of the Capitol. We 
want to know the ancient religions as they really were, not their 
wisdom only, but their folly also — in a word, we want the whole 
truth, whether it makes for Christianity or for the atheistic philos- 
ophy on whose side so many philologists have, more or less avow- 
edly, been ranged. In such an arsenal it may be that thinkers of all 
schools will find weapons, and certainly all will approve the purpose 
and pledge of these translators to suppress nothing and varnish 
nothing, however hard it seems to write it down. 

Of the initial ventures in this series, two are now before us, the 
first being a translation by Max Miiller of the Upanishads,* which 

* Sacred Books of the East, edited by Mai Miiller. Vol. I. Upanishads. Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press. 
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are, we need not say, theosophic treatises of superlative interest 
and beauty. In no way could the general reader be more happily 
introduced to the sacred books of India. Undoubtedly these philo- 
sophical expositions are much later in point of time than the hymns 
and the liturgical books of the Veda. They fulfill the educational 
function of a catechism and a commentary. They contain the in- 
most kernel and vital spirit of the Veda, being to the Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas what the so-called Proverbs of Solomon are to 
the Psalms and the Levitical books of the Hebrews. It was for 
this reason that Rammohun Roy, the modern Hindoo reformer, 
translated the Upanishads in preference to the earlier documents, 
pointing out that the adoration of an invisible Supreme Being was 
exclusively prescribed by these treatises, and by the so-called Ve- 
danta. Another fact will be likely to have more weight with Amer- 
ican readers, viz., that one of the most honest thinkers and speakers 
of our time, Schopenhauer, has proclaimed his own philosophy to 
be powerfully impregnated by the fundamental doctrines of the 
Upanishads. He declares the access to this compendium of the 
Vedic philosophy the greatest privilege which this century may 
claim over previous ages. " How does every line," he writes, " dis- 
play its firm, definite, and throughout harmonious meaning ! From 
every sentence, deep, original, and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit. Indian 
air surrounds us, and the unborrowed thoughts of kindred spirits. 
And oh, how thoroughly is the mind here washed clean of all early, 
ingrafted Jewish superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes 
before them ! In the whole world, there is no study so beneficial 
and so elevating. It has been the solace of my life, it will be the 
solace of my death." Schopenhauer was the last man in the world 
to be suspected of any natural predilection for Indian mysticism, 
and we know of nothing better calculated than his rapturous lan- 
guage about the Upanishads to secure a considerate reception for 
these relics of ancient wisdom. 

An introduction to the Confucian literature is contributed to 
this series by the well-known sinologue, James Legge, in the shape 
of a translation of the Shu King, the religious portions of the 
Shih King, and the Hsiao King.* Of the five great "Kings" 
or classics recognized by his followers we owe but one to Confucius 
himself, and this, which he called the " Spring and Autumn " (a 

* Sacred Books of the East, edited by Max Miiller. Vol. III. The Shu King, 
Shih King, and Hsiao King, translated by James Legge. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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brief chronicle of the annals of his native state), does not figure in 
the present volume. We have, however, in the Hsiao King, or 
Classic of Filial Piety, a short, ethical treatise which has come 
down to us — not like the historical compend just named, as directly 
from the pencil of the sage — but in the form of conversations be- 
tween him and a disciple, precisely as the utterances of Socrates 
are preserved in Xenophon's " Memorabilia." Merely noting that 
this tract is commonly regarded as an attempt to construct a re- 
ligion on the basis of the cardinal virtue of filial piety, we pass at 
once to the most important work here printed, and that is the book 
of historical documents called the Shu, and since the period of the 
Han dynasty, when they were officially stamped as classic, the Shu 
King. Here we have, not even a compilation, much less a com- 
position of Confucius, but a part of the text-books which he had 
before his eyes, and to whose exposition he addressed himself with 
reverential self-effacement. We can perhaps gain an approximative 
idea of the attitude of Confucius, and of the movement to which 
he gave a controlling and abiding impulse, by conceiving his epoch 
as a kind of Chinese Renaissance. The dynasty of Kau, toward 
the close of which he lived, had witnessed the break-up of the old 
centralization and all the disintegrating influences of a loosely or- 
ganized feudality, which curiously prefigured the state of things 
in the Europe of the middle ages. Amid the fast-crumbling ves- 
tiges of a superior civilization, men like Oonfucius looked back 
to the laws and precedents, the ethics and the manners belonging 
to the powerful and brilliant dynasties of Hsia and Shang, very 
much as scholars and thinkers in fifteenth-century Italy fixed their 
eyes upon Greek culture and the Roman jurisprudence. To nei- 
ther could invention seem other than impertinence, whereas rescue 
and reproduction were the paramount duties of the hour. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that Confucius made it an invariable rule never 
to affirm or relate anything for which he could not adduce some 
document of acknowledged authority. Still another analogy may 
be noted. It was a profane and not a sacred literature and science 
to which the men of the Renaissance turned back for guidance and 
enlightenment. Neither did the ancient books of China, to which 
Confucius incessantly directed the attention of his disciples, profess 
to have been inspired, or to contain what we should call a revela- 
tion. In them, as in the surviving records of Greece and Rome, we 
find that historians, poets, and legislators wrote — without any claim 
to supernatural prompting — as they were moved in their own minds. 
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In the one case, however, as in the other, the student may fashion 
for himself, from the numerous references to religious views and 
practices, an outline of the early faith and ritual of the people. 

The Shu has come down to us in a mutilated condition, and, 
even as it existed in the time of Confucius, it did not profess to offer 
a consecutive history of China, hut was simply a collection of dis- 
connected historical memorials. Its surviving documents are re- 
ferred to various dates, ranging from about b. c. 2357 to b. c. 627. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion among competent sino- 
logues as to the sufficiency of the proof of the composition in very 
ancient times of the contents of this classic. Dr. Legge can find 
no reason for rejecting the affirmance of the native Chinese scholars 
that a compilation of documents began immediately with the in- 
vention of written characters, and that the latter event could have 
occurred no later than the time of Hwang Ti (b. c. 2697). As is 
well known, many of the dates have been verified by the solar 
eclipses recorded in the text. It is true that one remarkable piece 
of evidence, on which great stress used to be laid, seems for the 
present unavailable. "We refer to the solar eclipse, mentioned in the 
fourth of the Books of Hsia as having occurred in the reign of 
Kung Khang. It was discovered by P. Gaubil that such an event 
did actually occur in b. c. 2156 (which, according to Chinese chro- 
nology, would be the fifth year of that monarch), and was visible at 
his capital at 6 h- 49' a. m. Subsequently, however, two astronomers 
went over these calculations with the help of improved lunar and 
solar tables, and found that there was indeed an eclipse on the day 
stated, but before the rising of the sun, at the then capital of China. 
If, however, the reader will turn to the translation of the ancient 
document in this volume, he will find that the particular year is not 
mentioned (though it is implied that the event took place early in 
the reign), and that nothing whatever is said about the eclipse being 
visible at the capital. We need not, therefore, give up the hope 
that with the further perfecting of the lunar tables the alleged 
eclipse may be identified. The exactness of the date ascribed to 
another and still earlier document seems to be indisputably estab- 
lished. According to the Chinese historians, the Emperor Tao be- 
gan to reign b. c. 2357, and in the so-called " Canon of Yao," with 
which the Shu King begins, that personage gives directions to his 
astronomers how to determine the equinoxes and solstices. He 
names the stars which then culminated at dusk in China at the 
equinoctial and solstitial seasons, and European astronomers, com- 
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puting backward the places of the constellations, have found in the 
directions a sufficient confirmation of the received date for Yao's 
accession. It is certain that the directions could not have been 
forged in relatively modern times. The precession of the equinoxes 
was not known in China until more than twenty-five hundred years 
after the time assigned to Yao, so that the culminating stars at the 
equinoxes and solstices of his remote period could not have been 
computed back scientifically from the epoch of Confucius, when we 
know the collection of the ShU existed. Very likely the text in its 
present form may not be contemporaneous with the alleged dates, 
but its compiler must have had before him ancient records, one of 
them containing the facts about the culminating of the stars. 

Among the documents here translated, which will be scanned 
with peculiar interest, is the so-called " Tribute of Yu," which, if we 
could fully credit it, would constitute a sort of domesday-book of 
China in the twenty-third century b. c. According to some sino- 
logues, we should recognize in the statements of the narrative an 
organized exploration and colonization of the outlying parts of the 
Chinese world. Another remarkable document is entitled " Ltl's 
Punishments," and sets forth the Chinese penal code, as it was for- 
mulated in the tenth century b. c. At this time the principle of 
accepting a money commutation for punishments was first intro- 
duced, and this is one of the many signs that the epoch covered by 
the feudal dynasty of Kau was a period of decided deterioration 
and collapse. In the so-called " Great Plan " we have the original 
groundwork of the Confucian philosophy, this treatise — to whose 
substance, by the way, a great antiquity is ascribed — dealing at 
once with physics, astrology, divination, morals, politics, and re- 
ligion. In the " Announcement about Drunkenness " will be found 
some curious data bearing on the use of alcoholic compounds in 
ancient China. It is a question whether the term Kiu, here em- 
ployed, means wine, or beer, or ardent spirits. Dr. Legge, how- 
ever, has no doubt that the latter translation is correct. He affirms 
that the grape was not introduced into China before the time of 
the first Han (b. c. 202), and he can find no evidence that malt 
liquors have ever been made there, whereas the process of distilla- 
tion from rice is mentioned four centuries after the death of Con- 
fucius, and its invention attributed to the twenty-third century. 
Another interesting document is called " The Metal-bound Coffer," 
and recounts a pleasing episode in the history of the K&u dynasty. 
The hero of the narrative is the Duke of Kau, a name in Chinese 
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history only 6econd to that of Confucius. The latter held his 
memory in peculiar reverence, and spoke of it as a sign of his own 
failing powers, that the Duke of Kau no longer appeared to him in 
his dreams. 

This version of the Shu is substantially the 6ame as that in 
Dr. Legge's large edition of the Chinese classics, although it has 
been written out afresh, and with the assistance of a much larger 
apparatus of native commentaries. Among the few verbal altera- 
tions only one merits notice. This is the substitution of the un- 
translated Chinese character Tt (formerly rendered Emperor) when 
applied to the ancient monarchs Yao and Shun. Ti was originally 
used in the sense of God, but came, it appears, by a process of dei- 
fication, to be given to the great names, fabulous and legendary, of 
antiquity. The first entirely historical sovereign of China who 
used the title of Hwang Ti (august Deity — " uniter of the virtues 
of the Hwangs and of the Tis ") was the founder of the revolu- 
tionary Khin dynasty, who made a strenuous and wellnigh effectual 
attempt to destroy by fire all the documents and expository litera- 
ture on which the old order rested. He assumed the title in b. c. 
221, when he had subjugated all the vassal states into which the 
feudal kingdom of Kau had become divided, and was instituting 
the despotic empire that has since subsisted. After the lapse of 
two thousand years, it may well be that the title Hwang Tt, ap- • 
plied by a Chinese to the present Emperor, no longer calls up to his 
mind any other idea than that of a human ruler. Like the name 
of Kaiser to German ears, it has wholly lost its primitive associa- 
tions. 

ii. 

In the floating impressions which make up the popular concep- 
tion of the man, Machiavelli's name is still synonymous with a sin- 
ister duplicity, while those who have climbed the hill of learning 
high enough to read and remember Macaulay's essay, rather pique 
themselves on rejecting the current opinion, and see in the vili- 
pended Florentine a well-meaning public servant who, by way of 
irony and satire, composed a clever tour de force. It turns out that 
the common notion, transmitted as it is from the instinctive repul- 
sion of Machiavelli's fellow citizens, is correct, after all. We know 
more about the man, and a great deal more about the times, than 
could be easily ascertained when Macaulay propounded his ingenious 
paradox. It is safe to say that the bulk of documentary evidence 
and the whole apparatus of elucidation bearing on the Italian Re- 
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naissance have been multiplied a hundred-fold within the past thirty 
years. Burckhardt's book alone, for instance, contains more infor- 
mation than could have been gleaned by the most painstaking Eng- 
lish student of the last generation, and the works of other original 
investigators in the same field almost require a catalogue. Each 
has had something to say about Machiavelli, either in deliberate 
judgment or in cursory allusion, and a substantial unanimity has 
characterized their verdicts. Machiavelli was indeed a bad man, 
not because his life was vicious, but because he recognized no duty, 
and no beauty in virtue. He was detestable, not so much for any- 
thing he did, but for what he pronounced it right to do. In his 
practice he moved rather above than below the normal level of his 
age, but he fully shared its principles; and, because he did not hesi- 
tate to formulate them scientifically, the sins of an epoch are not 
unreasonably associated with his name. Even his fellow burghers 
of Florence, who could hardly have been shocked by any concrete 
instance of depravity, were stung to indignation by the flagrant pur- 
port of his doctrines. The men of the Renaissance beheld, so to 
speak, their own faces in a mirror, and they recoiled with loathing. 
The Church had made a Borgia Pope — that fact it could not efface, 
but it could testify to the poignancy of its self-reproach, and its ab- 
horrence of the Borgian statecraft, by anathematizing its expounder 
and condemning its atrocious formulas to be burned by the com- 
mon hangman. 

Of Professor Villari's biography * only two volumes have ap- 
peared, and they bring us no further than to the time when Machia- 
velli ceased to be the Secretary of the Ten — when, in other words, 
his official career ended, and his literary achievements began. The 
first of these volumes is wholly devoted to a survey of the time, 
and, although a version of Burckhardt's book is now accessible to 
English readers, this, too, may be commended as an interesting and 
admirable picture. In the sketch of Machiavelli's early years, do- 
mestic relations, and diplomatic functions, which occupies the sec- 
ond volume, we can see that his new biographer is neither accuser 
nor apologist. His sober, incisive judgment is no more warped by 
a horror of his subject's principles, or, on the other hand, by a sym- 
pathetic reaction from the verdict of posterity, than would be that 
of a physicist scanning some morbid outgrowth of the animal econ- 

* Niccold Machiavelli and his Times, by Professor Pasquale Villari, translated by 
Linda Villari. Vols. I. and II. London : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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omy whose ante-natal and environing conditions were exhaustively 
known. He has scrutinized his subject's life, his surroundings, and 
his writings, in order to know and describe the man precisely as he 
was, with all his merits and demerits, his vices and his engaging 
qualities. The biographer is not one of those who think a problem- 
atic character may be solved by the glib statement that he bore the 
imprint of his age and disclosed it in his writings, for, after all, the 
capital question is, How came Machiavelli to be the only man of his 
time who ventured to formulate principles which, however generally 
practiced, were certainly not avowed ? Here we detect the contri- 
bution of hereditary proclivities and energies, the pressure of indi- 
vidual character. The truth is, that in a century there is space for 
many men, many ideas, many different iniquities and different vir- 
tues, and it is the nice admeasurement of social and individual fac- 
tors, the equation, 60 to speak, of the epoch and the personality, 
which is the business of the historian. 

From Professor Villari's appreciation of the graphic dispatches 
penned by the subject of these volumes during his diplomatic career, 
we can forecast the acumen, the breadth of view, and the candor 
with which Machiavelli's literary achievements will, by and by, be 
discussed by his present biographer. If he accuses the Florentine 
philosopher of wanting a moral sense, he will, no doubt, charge 
the fault in some measure on the atmosphere which he breathed, 
on an age which knew no sanctions, had lost its standards, and 
had not even the cold comfort and slender help derivable from 
our inchoate science of altruistic ethics. But he will not exoner- 
ate his subject upon that plea. He will recognize, meanwhile, in 
Machiavelli a wonderfully agile and penetrating intellect, the habit 
of patient and accurate observation, and the command of a sinewy 
and pellucid style. It is clear, too, that Professor Villari will give 
him his veritable rank as one of the founders of the new historical 
method, as one of the first men to discern that social phenomena 
must be studied quite apart from theological theories, and that there 
are unvarying, omnipresent laws of human action. 

in. 

It is noteworthy how large an infusion of Scandinavian legend 
and rhapsody has entered into the common fund of knowledge, 
shared by cultivated persons, through version, or paraphrase, dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. Even those who can not read the 
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Skald poetry in the Norse tongue are by this time keenly alive to 
the import and the charm of that North-Gothic mythology which 
equals in beauty and interest, and in some respects excels, that of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Such fragmentary and vagrant acquaint- 
ance with a romantic literature needs, however, for due insight and 
sympathy, to be localized, so to speak — to be identified with the 
place, the scenery, and the atmosphere in which it was evolved. 
If we would catch, through the dense and inelastic medium of 
translation, some faint and fugitive echo of Scandinavian min- 
strels, if we would seize at least the spirit of their song, we must 
be able to conceive them in their works and lives, must be helped 
to reproduce in fancy "The Home of the Eddas."* It is pre- 
cisely this which Mr. Lock has sought to do for us in the record 
of his sojourn for twelve full months in Iceland. The distinc- 
tive merit of his narrative is not an obvious utility to the future 
tourist, although the hints and counsels are minute and copious, nor 
the crisp and lively sketches of social intercourse and housekeeping 
practiced amid the harsh conditions of an Arctic climate, but the 
patience with which it traces myth and legend to their birthplace, 
and the felicity with which he detects, beneath the crust of physical 
transformation and social decline, the Iceland of the Norse heroic 
age. This task of local identification and resurrection he has been 
enabled to carry out through his indefatigable industry and fervid 
enthusiasm for the persons and the scenes of Scandinavian story. 
What was equally essential to success, he is saturated with an eru- 
dition which, so far as we can judge, is accurate, and which cer- 
tainly infects the reader with a touch of the author's relish. 

Interesting and suggestive of profound social metamorphosis is 
the author's comparison of ancient with modern Icelandic architec- 
ture. All the heathen Scandinavian buildings were of timber, lined 
with paneling inside, and the interstices packed with dry moss to 
keep out the piercing draughts. These houses were spacious, com- 
prising a number of apartments, including a bath-room — to which 
there is, at present, no equivalent in Iceland — and all of the rooms 
were then provided with fireplaces, the early colonists having no 
lack of fuel. Now, on the other hand, recourse is had by builders 
to lava-blocks and turf -sods, for, except among the Danish settlers, 
and a few government houses, there are not a dozen timber-framed 

* The Home of the Eddas, by C. G. W. Lock. London : Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton & Co. 
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dwellings in the country. The old hall, with its broad spaces and 
lofty rafters, has shrunk into a hovel of turf, on whose small stone 
hearth a peat-fire is lighted at rare intervals for cooking purposes 
alone. To the destruction of the Icelandic woods or shaws, Mr. 
Lock, like all other writers on the subject, attributes almost all the 
evil that has befallen the island and her sons. 

M. W. Hazeltine. 



